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Religion is a divine dispensation, given for 
the moral and spiritual good of man. It isa 
matter of the greatest importance. It claims 
our earliest attention and it should be made 
the subject of serious meditation. Natural 
or revealed, its object isto purify the thoughts; 
to assimilate the mind to holiness, purity and 

‘truth. From its regenerating power, it lays 
claim to our inner being; and its spirit, 
though invisible, is distinctly recognized from 
its potential workings on the heart, and in the 
whole life of its recipient, as manifest in his 
outward acts. From this view, it must be 
considered in connection with man’s inward 
nature, modified by its laws, and in some 
measure, influenced by those laws that gov- 
ern his mind. Though it is thus influenced 
by intellectual laws, and exhibits, apparent- 
ly, changes to one that does not seek truth for 
its own sake; yet, when duly considered, 
these apparent changes will be found not to 
arise so much from the nature of religion itself, 
as from the different degrees of intellectual 
culture. ‘Tracing its history through succes- 
sive ages, schisms are not only discovered in the 
opinions of its most eminent divines, but, al- 
so, in its outward and living organ, the church 
itself. These schisms, though frequent, are 
not inherent in it, but are the effects of other 
causes exerting an influence over it. Moral 
13 
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and intellectual cultivation, as it withdraws 
the attention from debasing pursuits and sen- 
sual indulgences, tends, gradually, to prepare 
ithe way for the gfeater influence of spiritual 
truth. It raises man above low desires and 
‘leads him to seek for moral and spiritual 
worth, as the only sure means of present hap- 
piness and superior excellence. Thus intel- 
lectual culture purifies the thoughts and frees 
the mind from error and superstition, and im- 
plants in their stead, truth, charity and a spir- 
itof mutual forbearance; for knowing, that 
there must need be divisions among men, 
that the truth may be made manifest, it leads 
one to regard the opinions of others as sacred, 
so far as they partake of truth, because truth 
itself is divine ; and when erroneous, though 
it chides, yet it is with a spirit of compassion 
and forgiveness, for such an one is doubly 
conscious that error is human. It alsoennobles 
the thoughts of the mind, elevating them above 
the agitating and discordant topics of the day. 
It withdraws the affections from the sordid 
things of earth and leads the mind itself from 
its influence to seek after and to cherish 
the truth. If reason be the highest power of 
the intellect, and this, as said by an eminent 
philosopher, be coincident with the divine; 
and ifthatwhich is clearly and decidedly wrong 
in view of our own pure reason cannot be 
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right i in that of the Supreme ; it follows then| versal and permanent than those of geome try; 
if our reason be coincident with that of theland if the minds of men, from intellectual cul- 
Supreme, that it must be subservient to the/ture,could be brought to have as clear a concep- 
same laws, these must be perfect because they|tion of them in one case as in the other, there 
e divine ; so then, if the mind be governed) would be but one opinion, and men would 
by these perfect laws in seeking alter ulti-/have the same views and harmony of feeling, 
nate truths, intellectual culture, as it devel-, which would do more towards sheathing the 
ops its powers, giving it more enlarged views) sword and establishing universal peace, than 
and a brighter conception of — must tend,|all the peace societies or anticipated congress- 


directly, to make religion, to a greater or less!es of nations can ever effect. From these 
extent, one thing to an oats abi ; andan-| views, it is manifest that the tendency ofintel- 
other toa darkened intellect. Pe rsecutions,'lectual culture } is salutary to the development 


Pagan rituals and self immolations have|of man’s religious nature. ‘These views, also, 
their origin in a dar kened intellect anda per-| receive confirmation from the history of re- 
verted mind ; Pagan religion, too, engrafted! ligion itself. At the time of its promulgation 
on intellectual darkness, i instead of " breathing/ the minds of men were on the retrograde, and 
a peaceful prayer of forgiveness, chills every! were soon to sink to their lowest ebb. The 
sensitive feeling of the heart, and lays the/arts and sciences were soon to be wrested from 
foundation ofa persec uting spirit, that ossifies| the people at large, error doomed to reign 
the inner man, imposes suffering and inflic ts| and superstition to hold absolute dominion 
death on its enemies in the name of its dei-| ov er the intellect of man. At this time, when 
ties. As in the natural world, the pagan|no gleam of light from science penetrated this 
inind, limited to the visual horizon, forms no/horrible darkness and « lelusion, there was 
conception of the magnitude and sublimity of} scarce ‘ly manifest throughout all christen’ lom, 
the works of creation, yand never contempl ites| one single instance of the spirit that cried in 
with heart-felt delight, the countless myriads|the agonies of death “father forgive,” but 
of stars, suns and systems, of other worlds, from the in: quisitorial rack were heard the 
that “speak the Creator’s power and good: ress lame “ntations of men, women and children, 
beyond thought divine ;” so in religion his!enduring the most horrid pangs of de: ith.— 
spiritual mind is confined to the same limited! Men of science, the benefactors of all, if not, 
views, and it manifests but faint tokens of an} Prometheus like, nailed to a cold and rugged 
inward piety that assimilates man to his ma- lrack of some wintry wild, were bound upon 
ker and filisthe cultivated mind with deep|the rack or committed to prision to suffer tor- 
yearnings after its high and ennobling truths,/ ture worse than death itself. Such was the 
and renders it conscious, that the free as-| manifest character ofreligion, when the sci- 
pirings of a God-moved heart can alone cre-|ences were banished, and gross ignorance 


| 
ate that which is worthythe name of reli-|and intellectual airleciit covered the land.— 


oe. Thus the enlightened mind, governed! But a newera opened upon Europe, when a 
by those higher-views and possessing a pow-! few Herculean minds arose and proclaimed the 
er within itself capable of judging of the prop-}revival of letters. The light of science again 
er time and place to impress home upon the|dawned upon her benighted kingdoms, and 
heart its life-giving truths, is better prepared/shed its renovating influence upon the minds 
to inculcate its pure principles and to bestow) of the people. Then religion, Re aceful and 
upon the poor and needy its appropriate bles-|dovelike, was seen gliding along in its course, 
sings and to pour into afflicted bosoms itscup|and cheering the heart of man. eo its life- 
of consolation, which, shedding around an at-| giving power. Thus the dawn of science 
mosphere of living light, brings peace and! gave a new life and vigor to christianity, and 
comfort to disconsolate hearts. Again intel-|the increase of intellectual k nowledge pre- 
lectual culture, as it enlightens ‘the mind! ‘pared the minds of men, so that ti ley became 
and assimilates it to truth, tends to bring all/a better temple for the pure and unadultera- 
men to one opinion and to the same views.—}|ted spirit of true religion. The study of na- 
The truth of any geometrical proposition,'ture has also a strong tendency to create 
when its several relations and connections are/and nourish an inward piety. “An undevont 
distinctly understood, is universally received,/astronomer must surely be mad.” The nat- 
and there is but one opinion, which is uni-|uralist, too, beholds the invisible hand of Dei- 


versal and based upoa the immutable princi-|ty i in the foundation of every rock, in the pro- 


ples of truth. The glorious truths of religion! duction of every crys stal and in the organiza- 
from their divine nature, caynot be less uni-/tion of eve ty plant. He is rendered cen- 
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Icious, that while he is investigating nature’s 
laws, he is only repr hia! the wisdom and | what is man ? 
bject of nature rock, symmet 


nower of his God. Every o 
becomes a fresh memento to 5 the mind | 
to a sense of its duty. 
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friends 

A solitary oak upon a sterile 
rical indeed in its form, beau- 
and exquisitely ~ finished, outrivaling 


SociaL InteErcoursr.—W ae 
9 


tiful 


It writes lessons of| the most lauded perfection of art in g racefyl- 


piety on every leaf, ‘and e every turf becomes | ness and grandeur, but over which decay has 


a fragrant shrine from which ‘the incense of 
adoration ascends, and all nature itself, is a 
evelation written by God’s own hand that 
fills his soul with the noblest aspiratious.— 
The air he breathes is rendered sacred, and 
the heavens studded with numberless myr- 
iads, lead him to contemplate with heart-felt 
delight the unspeakable glories of his God. 
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THE POET’S SONG TO HIS LOVE. 


BARRY CORNWALL. 





BY 

Iiow many Summers, love, 
Have I been thine? 

Ilow many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 

Time, like the winged wind 
When’t bends the flowers. 
Hath left no mark behind 

To count the hours! 


Some weight of theught, though loath, 
On thee he leaves ; 
fSome lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 
Some fears—a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 
Swect looks we half forget ; 
All else is flown! 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 
Look, where our children start, 
Like sudden spring! 
With tongues all sweet and new, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 
They tell how much | owe 
To thee and thine. 


——— 


AFFECTION. 


Wuar I most prize in Woman 
{3 her Affection— 
Compare me with the great men of the carth— 
WhatamI? Why, a pigmy among giants ? 
But if thou lovest—murk me, [ say tovest— 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not ? 
The world of thy Affections is tay world— 
Not that of Man’s Ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a Woman—calin and holy— 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the Heart, 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
Is pure. It cannot change its nature ; 
But burns as brightly in a gipsy camp 
Asin a palace hall, 


'shaken her } 








lack wing, and left its leaves 


lighted ; its limbs contract as.they die; its 


roots, rottenness, and its bloom, death, a 
scathed, lifeless monument of its pristine 
beauty. When the rebuffs of advers ity are 


rushing us earth-ward, when the clouds look 
black above, and the muttering thunder of 
misfortune growls along the sky, when our 
frame is palsied by the skeleton hand of dis- 
ease, or our sense whirled in the maelstroom 
chaos of insanity, when our tears are yet 
flowing upon the fresh turf of departed inno- 
cence ; in thattime it is the office of friend- 
ship to shield us from portentous storm, to 
quicken the fainting pulses of our sickly 
frame, to bring back the wandering star of 
mind within the attraction of sympathetic 
kindness, the “oil and balm” of peace into 
the yet festering wound, and deliver the 
aching heart from the object of its bleeding 
affection. 





Is there a word in the English language 
that contains all the vowels? There is, an- 
questzonably. 

To which may be added, facetiously, an- 
other, where all the vowels occur in thei: 
regular order, without repetition; and here 
is another, which is furnished, that our read- 
ers nay not accuse us of Soba ing ourselves 
abstemzously in dispensing our philosophic al 
treasure.— Mobile Advertiser, 





Tue CountenaNce.—Amenity of temper 
has a great effect upon the countenance. It 
is a foe to wrinkles of all kinds. A woman 
lately died at Peoria, (Ill.,) over 70 years of 
age, and it is said her face was as smooth and 
her skin as softas a young girl’s. But she 
was a quiet, tranquil- -hearted creature. Care 
never troubled her, and she had never béen 
known to frown. Verily, indeed, 


¢¢ How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
When it only treads on flowers.’ 


A coop onz.—Mr. Kellogg, the temper- 
ance lecturer from Ohio, in giving an account 
of an old bachelor that he had recently heard 
declaiming against the ladies for their zeal in 
the cause of temperance, remarked as fol- 
lows:— Only think of it, ladies,—an old 
bachelor! why he’ sa living li ‘bel on his fa- 
ther and mother!’ 
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LOVE. ‘his child in is: shadowy ia of the 
lopen vault below him. The church was a 


A mighty power hast thou, oh! Love ! 
I place of agonizing recollection of the young 


To ?rouse the very soul, 


And to awaken that which slept | Ear! of De Ay by. Ofien had he entere d it a 

° Beyond our own control Ihappy hus band ; ; and, as he walked slowly 
Just as the waves will sometimes rest, i dow n the ais! e to his carriag re, he could not 

nach Panag an ona ihelp 1ec alling the day when his be ~~ ful and 

But when the winds will leave their caves, modest bri ide had c lung, i in trembli ing bashful- 

And mighty storms arise, jness to his arm, when he “ ad there, for the 

The crested billows dash their heads I first time. called her his wife. “I am sick of 


Towaids the very skies 
And vain are all the powers of men 


all this idle pomp! '? he said Ito himself,as he 
‘entered the wide hall of his own magnificent 
jresidence, attended by his train of servants, 
land met by the obse quious bows of the men 


To check the raging billows then. 
So thus when Love hath once enchained 


The tender, yielding heart, 


oy 

Whether by beaaty’s power, or song, jw ho had ce onduc ted the funeral ; am sick 
Or wit, or magic art, of allthis mockery! I will bear it no longer 
The frowns of every friend may come, iW ould that I were a_ poor, ‘a rd-working 


And gather round inthreat’ning storm: | peas: int, with some honest hearts to care for 
|i 
| 
| 


jme, and | iove mne. I am hearuly tired of your 
9 


Yet stillthe purpose of that heart, 
F’en with the flight of years, creat people 
May never know of change—’twi'l smile 


Not many weeks after the funeral of the 
iheir of the noble house of Derby, a solitary 
|wayfaring man stopped at the turning of a 
|little footpath, which led down the sloping 


Throgh dark misfortune’s tears ; 
And on hope’s radiant wings will fly, 
Above cold friendship’s changing sky. 


And there, above the storm, to gaze 





On one with kindling eye, | pee. } ..) j 
And joyous be the constant theme, jside o f the hill overlooking me eheienoe dl ol 
’Neath Love’s own canopy ; | H.- He had been leisu rely wander Ing 
While round the soul affection clings, ion since the early hours of the morning, and 
And strengthens with the joy it brings. jhad not yet found the place where he would 
Reina teagom [res st for the night. “Here, at least, is a hap- 
filoral Cales. ipy scene,” he said, as he looked down upon 


y 
|the little village at the foot of the hill.— 


THE EARL A ND HIS LADY. | Abo. ut { ifty or sixty pers sons. were scattered, 
lin careless groups, about the } leasant green 

Tne sad but stately procession had passed|Some of them were dancing lx steaile a ven- 
into the church, and even the aisles of theljerable grove of elms, others were crowding 
venerable building were thronged with pe T-|round the only booth which had been raised 
sons. One might have thought, who looked jin the rustic fair. “At least, 1 may witness 


9 





upon the coronet, glittering on the cushion itheir enjoyment, though I cannot share it. 
of crimson velvet, and all the other insigniaj he said; and, in a few moments he was stand- 
of high rank, that curiosity alone had drawnjing beneath the old trees o1 : the ereen. 

thither such a crowd ; but a salar interest} But, alt! —— he was not recognized as 
was marked on every countenance ; and the/the Earl of Der! IY, and disgusted by the at- 
firm voice of the minister had faltered morejtentions paid to his rank and station, he found 
than once, as he read the solemn service.— the fam din rity of vulear minds, and sarin. 
Yet the coffin was that ofa child, alittle ten-| ners, not quite so agreerble as he had per- 
der infant, who had died in its first uncon-|haps expected. Quietly he turned away from 
scious helplessness. Every one thought ofithe noisy scene. He passed over the old 
the father, standing up among them, and bridge, wh ich crosses the clear and shallow 
looking so desolate in his grief. More than|stream, and turned down a lane, the banks of 
one fond mother wept, and drew her red|which were overgrown with wild flowe rs, 
cloak closely round the infant on her bosom,!and strageling bi shies of birch, sufficiently 
as she gazed round upon the mournful pomp, high and thick to meet over h = and form 
and the little coffin, and the young noble-|a perfect bower of grateful shade. A poor 
man—childless, and worse than w idowed— | woman was returning home through the lane 
O yes! worse than widowed! as he stood | vith her children, her infant ste eping sound- 
there, and followed with his eyes the move-'ly on her bosom, and a curly-headed urchin 
ment of the men then placing the coffin of distending his cheeks with puffing at a Jitth 
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sie trumpet, the horrid grating of which 

had all the charm of nove Ity and noise to 
him. 
tired, and withal so good-humored, that the 
earl could not resist asking her if she could 
direct him to a lodging. 


am unwell and tired.” 
™ woman pointed to a little path, 
vy far from the spot where the y stood, 
which turned suddenly out of the Jar 


and though her thoughts seemed yet to linger 


The young mother | yoked so hot and| 


“Not in that mer-. 
ry village we have just left,” he said, “for I! 


not} 


on, about the subject which had made her 
weep, she listened tillat last she smiled; and 
so, minute after minute passed away, and 
gradually she forgot all her trouble ; and the 
only expression on her fair face was innocent 
gladness. 


Let no one suppose, that in this fair coun- 
try girl, we have met with any maiden of gen- 


ne into | |tle | irth, brought down to a low estate by the 


a wood, overhanging the river ; and directed | hard uses of adversity ; ; hor any w onder of 


him to follow it through a 
pa very steep, sandy lane ; and then, 

about halfa mile over—but such directions 

are tiresome enough when one is obliged to 
ten to them to learn one’s own way; here, 

they ‘ould be TA ‘ so an Be sdae I; 
ey would be even more so. Besides, I am 
t sure the earl attended to the poor woman, 
7 . . 

forhe lost his way. He walked on, wrapped 


for 


large corn- -fie Id, and | | her native 


1! She 


in his own melanc he ly thoughts, but s soothed | 


in every sense, by the cool fresh air, the 
cling flow of the river, and all Fash distant 
ounds, which, in the quiet fields, on a fair 
calm evening, fall so sweetly indistinct upon | 

‘ear. But the sun had before the 

anderer awoke to the recollection of the | 
1 urpose before him. He looked around him ; 
he saw green and sloping hills, many stately 


S 


set 


D 


trees, and the same calm river flowing gent-! 
At last, where the | and happy milk- maid, “ she makes ber hand 


ly below, but no house. 
leafy shade was dee} 
of f old, quaintly-shaped chimneys, opposed 
zains st the glowing sky. He had not we 

ded far in the direction of the farm-house 
which now plainly appeared among the trees, : 
when a light step s ire sth to approach him, | 
and then stopped s denlv ; and he heard 
e sound of unrestraine: da weeping or, 
separated him from the meadow 
hence the sound proceeded; but, on peep- 
g through a little opening, he saw 
ung girl was sitting on the bank of the 
eadow on the other side. ° I 

® she continued weeping 

= —then clasping her ge 

fm ed her head, aud her whole heart s 
up to heaven in her meek ty ste 


yy 
it 


or 
‘for a lit 


ther, she rais- 


emed to | 


hands te 


oadfas t 


- 
110 


& Still she sat there, almost pig a surring, 

| except that, once or twice, she looked dow a 

ipon the green grass, and her hand dropped, 
reetfu lly, half playfally, among the 
hat grew in wild luxuri. be 

» as if she was pleased with, but scare 

Bnew she noticed them. Just then 

song of the nightingale burst upon 
meness of the evening, and 2 a 


sh 
si 


1 


vers t ance side 


Be: he 


ie 


45.0:C arya 


our-} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


yest, he discovered a pile | hard with labor,” 


| word she uttered. 
A hazel | 
| unaflectedly modest and pious, 
ily a 
thatal 


re stipe while! 
le while | 


| 
| 





village, cifted with talents of the 
'highest order. Oh, no! Lucy was none of 
these. W hat was she? a fair and happy 
maiden of low birth if to be born of poor 
and honest parents be low birth; of no ac- 
»plishments or education, beyond reading 
a abl me remember—yes, she could write. 
read well, for her voice was full of nat- 
ur al melody ; and practice, and genuine feel- 
ine, and above all, piety, had made her very 
perfect. 
Lucy's 
their modest, 
ter than mere beauty. 
the whitest in the world, though th ley were 
delicately, nay, exquisitely shaped : their 
little palms might have been softer; but, if it 
might have been said of her, as of the fair 


features were not beautiful; but 
innocent expression, was bet- 
Her hands were not 


it might have been well 
added, “and _ her heart ‘soft. with pity 3 ;” for 
they who knew her, say she was the kindest 
‘creature that ever lived, nd speak of a gen- 
tle and winning courteousness of manner, 
that cave a charm to every look and every 
But although she was 
one of nature’s own sweet centlew omen, and 
she was on- 
1 poor, uneducated country girl. There 
however, who soon began to find 
new life, [ might almost say—in 
the society of Lucy; one who, in spite ‘of all 
the pri ide or aristecra cy of his habits, and his 
prejudices, began to f feel ita privilege to be 
| address od as a familiar friend by the pure- 
minde 4 maiden; who felt, in his inmost 
heart, the influence of her modest, cheerful 
yiety ; and paid her, from his heart, the ho- 
nage of respect a and love, that was the sweet- 
er from being half made up of gratitude. 


Ie could mot help smiling, w vhen he made 


was one, 


>{tTT 
—new 


hope 


} 
i 
I 


| his proposals in due form to the relations of 


his sweet Lucy ; ; for they did not choose to 
have their child thrown away upon one who, 
for what they nets to the contrary, might 


be little better than a beggar, or a sort of 








. 
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(they did rot “ellen say the word) * ° vaga-| 
bond.” They doubted, and « questioned, and| 
wavered, and questioned hae again, till the|; 
earl began to feel uncomfortable, and to 
stammer and blush; and thus, in fact, t 
make them really suspicious: for he had| 
quite forgotten to provide against this most 
probable i issue of his suit to them. 

* You see,” said an old uncle, at last, who'!f 
was the head of the family, and the best! 
spokesman, “you may bea very good sort| 
ofa young man, and I have nothing to say | 
against you; but you a are, or rather have| 
been, till new, when you’re plucking up a| 
bit, a poor, sickly, idle body; and, suppose | 
you fall ill, or take to no kind o femploy, and| 
have nothing coming in of your ow n—why| 
Lucy’s fifty pounds, and the hundred that 1 
shall leave her, when, please Heaven, I die, | 
willgo but a very little way. I tell you! 
what,” he said, “ brother and s'ster’ ees nl 
ing to Lucy’s parents and looking very wise ),| 
$6 don’ t beina hurryto give your consent :} 

| 





Lucy, though I say it, is as gooda girl as 
any in the land, and fit fora lord—y es 
it again (though you seem to ealles. young 
man—fit for any lord in the land.” 

Lucy had been very busily plucking the 
withered leaves frem a géranium, which her 
lover had given her; but now she turned 
round, pale and trembling, for she feared the 
effect of her uncle’s harangue upon her fath- 
ther, who was apt to be as positive as his 
brother. She trembled, and her heart throb-| 
bed with agitation, for she cared not if he| 
whom she loved wexe pennyless; but she 
felt, that without the consent of her parents 
(servants of God, and kind parents, as they 
both were,) she could not marry him. She 
turned, as gentle loving daughters will, on all 
such occasions to her own tender mother, 
and shehad not tospeak ; her mother could 
read her looks, and she could not resist the 
tears which rose so suddenly into the soft 
eyes of her duteous child. Mothers, or 
wives, [meant to say, have a winning way 
of their own—particularly mild, submissive | 
wives, such as Lucy’s mother ; and what! 
with her own influence asa wife, and her 
own woman’s wit, or (in truer words) calm 
good sense, it was soon agreed that Lucy 
should marry her lover on this condition— 
that the answer to a certain letter, to be 
written by him, for a character, &c., proved} 
satisfactory. 

In due time, to the very day, a letter ar-| 
rived, directed to Lucy’s father. With this 
letter the father and the uncle were qnite 








ithe fair 


'Yes, he isa married man: 
| 
‘many months ago, a 
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satis fied ; nn now Lucy, ne had = een, at 
times, unusualy silent, recovered all her 
cheerfulness, and went about the house sing- 
ing (so her mother thought) like a nightin- 
gale. Thomas Clifford, for so he called 
himself, was married to his Lucy, and all 
and modest girls of the neighbor- 
hood were waiting round the church door, to 
‘fing basketfuls of flowers in the little path, as 
‘Clifford led his bride to their own cottage. 

He heard the blessings of mai lV poor, ag red 
creatures, who lingered about in the sun- 
shine of the church yard, upon his humble, 
vet lovely bride. Every one who met theif 
on that happy morning, smiled upon them, 
and blessed them. 

“ High rank, heaps af gold, cove not buy 
such blessing as these!” he said to himselt ; 
‘(but my sweet and pious Lucy has won the 
love of every heart. These people, too, 
have known her from childhood !” 


'r 
\ 





« That is a grand place, indeed!” said Lu- 
cy, as toward the close of their second da y's 


! [say|journey, they approached an ancient and al- 


most princely edifice ; “but does our road 
lie through the park ? 
“Not exactly through the park,” he re- 


iplied ; “ but I thought my Lucy might like 

to see these fine erounds , and the house and 
cardens. I have known the gardener and 
the housekeeper for years, and | am sure we 


‘shall find them very civil, and willing to 


show us any little attentionin their power ; 
and we have time enough, though the sun is 
getting low, for we ure just at home.” 

Lucy was delighted. She had never seen 
a nobleman’s house before, she said. 

“Well! all those large rooms, and the 
pictures, and all the fine furniture, are very 
erand,” said Lucy, “but my eyes ache with 
looking at them; I like this garden a great 
deal bet tter. What a beautiful one it is! 
But may we sit down in this arbor of honey- 
suckle so near the house ?” 

Lucy sat in silence for some little time, 
gazing round her at the venerahle house, 
and the trees and gardens; at length, she 
said, “1 wonder if ‘the lord of this grand 
place is BApPy Is the Earl of Derby a 
good man, dear husband? Ishe kind and 
free-spoken tothe poor? Is hea married 
man?” she added, looking witha smile of 
peculiar sweetness in her husband’s face. 

“How many ppestions have you given 
me to answer, Lucy? Let me consider! 
he married not 
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such another as yourself, dear Lucy.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Lucy, and she sighed 
from her very heart. 

“ Why do you sigh, my own wife!” he 
demanded. ‘Do you envy that poor coun- 
try maiden ?” 

“Do I envy her ?” she replied, in a voice 
of tender reproach; “whata strange ques- 
tion! Dol envy any one?” and as she 
said this, she drew more closely around her 
the arm which encircled. her slender waist ; 
“would Ll exchange my husband with any 
one?” she added, looking Pr 
ingly into his face; 1 sighed-in pity for 
the poor young lady (fora lady she 
such a change is enough to turn her | 


d !” 
“« Woul I 
i 


1e9 
swan 


Lit turn yours, Lucy ?” he said. 


“Perhaps it might,” she replied, in the} 


simplest and most natural manner. “ But is 
she really happy 2? Does she love 
himself alone ¢” 

“ My sweet Lucy,” he began, and as he 
spoke, his wife thought he had never before 
seemed so tenderly respectful towards her ; 
“my sweet Lucy, you alone can answer 
these last questions : you smile! [see you 
look amazed upon me ; but I repeat it, you 
alone !” 

“ But first,” said Lucy, very artlessly, “ I 
must be lady here; you must make me 
Countess of Derby !” 


She had scarcely said this, when, from) 


one of the castle turrets, a bell began to toll: 
Clifford rose up instantly, and, without say- 
inga word, led his wife to the castle. They 
entered the chapel there, in which the ser- 
vants and the tenants had all assembled, and 
the chaplain was preparing to commence the 
evening service: then, leading the wonder- 
ing Lucy into the midst of them, he presen- 
ed her to them as their future mtstress, the 
Countess of Derby, his wife ! 

Lucy did not speak ; she could scarcely 
stand; the color forsook her face, and she 
looked as one about to faint. She stared 
lirst at her husband, and then at the domes- 
tics around her, and at last she began. to 
comprehend everything. Eagerly she seiz- 
ed her husband’s hand, which she had drop- 
ed in her surprise,now afiectio nately extend- 
1 toher; then, wita an effort that was 
very visible, but which gave new interest to 
her in the eyes of ali present, she regained 
sonewhat of her natural and modest self- 
possession; and, raising her innocent face, 
‘he courtesied to the ground, and met the 
respectiul greetif@e of those around her with 
‘miles, which, perhaps, spoke moré at once 


| ) 


up tenderly and lov- 


is now :)'| 


him for |"! nt ; , 
air, rejoices the eye, links you with Na- 
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| to the heart than the best wisdom of wurds. 
|The Earl of Derby led his wife to his own 
pe, and place her beside him. 

Lucy knelt down upon a cushion of em- 
| broidered velvet, with the sculptuered es- 
|cutcheons and stately banners of the house 
| of Derby above her : but, perhaps of all the 
| high-born dames of that ancient family, none 
/ever knelt there with a purer heart, or with 


/a humbler spirit, than that LowLy Lapy. 





i 
| Flowers p Suruss.—Why docs 
not every lady who can afford it, havea 
geranium or some other flower in her 
‘window? Itis very cheap—its cheap- 
‘ness is next to nothing, if you raise it 
from seed; or froma slip; and it isa 
beauty and a companion. It was the re- 
mark of Leigh Hunt, that it sweetens the 


AW 
AlN 


‘ture, and is something to love. And if 
‘itcannot love you in return, it cannot 
hate you ; it cannot utter a hateful thing, 
even if you neg it; for, though it is 
all beauty, it has no vanity; and such 
being the case, and living as it does, 
purely todo you good and afford you 
pleasure, how will you be able to neg- 
lect it? We receive in imagination the 
scent of these good-natured leaves, which 


lar 
Ve 


‘allowed you to carry off their perfume 
on your fingers ; for good-natured they 
are, in that respect; above all other 
plants, and fitted for the hospitality of 
room. The very feel of the leaf hasa 
household warmth in it—something an-= 
alagous to clothing and comfort. 


Wuitewasu your !lousrs, Barns & 
Orcnarps.—In traveling through some 
parts of the country, one would suppose 
that white paint, or even whitewash were 
articles entirely unknown to the inhabi- 
tants. ‘The buildings look as black and 
as dreary as time can make them. While 
on the other hand the lively and pleasant 
appearance which other parts of the 
country present, particularly in the New 
England States, show that the use of 
lime and paint are both well understood 
and properly appreciated. A very good 
substitute for paint, and one which eve- 
ry farmer may prepare for himeelf, may 
be made in the following manner : 

Take halfa bushel of unslacked lime, 
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slack it with boiling water, covered du- 
ring the process. Strain it and adda 
peck of salt, dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice boiled toa 
thin paste; put in boiling hot; half a 
pound of powdered Spanish whiting ; 
anda pound of clear glue dissolved in 
warm water. Mix, and let it stand sev- 
eral days. Let it be put on with a paint- 
= or whitewash brush, as hot as possi- 
ble. 





From the Tribune. 


SONG OF 1775. 


BY MRS. J. W. MERCUR. 
Ax! let our glad shouts swell the air— 
Loud burst the cannon’s roar ! 
For ’neath the despot’s ruling chain 
We bow the knee no more. 
We swell the shout from thousand hearts, 
The noble and the free; 
Whose every pulse is beating high 
With fires of Liberty. 


We swell the shout ! —we raise our staff! 
Our colors float on high ! 

As theascending eagle sweeps 
Majestic through the sky. 

We bear the flimsy fabries down 
A despot’s hand hath reared, 

With noble souls to gird us on 
W hat is there to be feared ? | 


We'll raise the altars of the free 
Throughout this vast domain, 

And hill shal! echo back to hill, 
‘I'he victors shout again. 

Tor “peace there is no peace” for ug 
Till swept from shore to shore, 
Shall be Oppression’s withering path 

To find a trace no more. 


| 
} 
| 


Le: Freedom, then, our watchword be, 
Aud brave deeds here arise, 

Until our country shall be hailed 
‘Lhe noblest ‘neath the skies ! 

Ti hearthstones shal) be altars made 
‘re children worship free, 
rerished land which gave them birth —| 
clime of Liberty. 

a, Pa. 




















vs Apvice.—* We ought to cor- 

orant rather than punish them ; 
toLicy Goa not hate them; to have as few 
wanis, and todo as much good, as possible. 
—J ulian. 











Language 1s to thought, what the body is to | 


the mind 





A lady—every female is a lady now-a- 
days—applied at the Alms House yes- 
terday for a load of wood. 

‘‘We can give you only a half a load,” 
replied the Commissioner. 

‘Half a load!” exclaimed she in a 
huff ; ** it would’nt look respectable to 
have half a load of wood dumped down 
before a house.” 


ITEMS. 


The beauty of the body, like the rose, soon fa- 
deth away; but the beauty of the mind is like 
the light, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 








Open hostility is far preferable to secrect en- 
| mity. 


A tried friend is worthy of more esteem than 
'a new-found fondling. 


A man who minds his own business, is seldom 
at variance with others. 


| Clothing is to the body what the body is to the 
' mind —its covering. 


Did you ever hear of an old bachelor, who 
was not always tangled up in the love matters o! 
young misses ? 


‘f wish you had been Eve,’ said an urchin to 
an old maid who was proverbial for her mean- 
ness. 

‘Why so ?’ 

‘Because,’ said he,‘you would have eaten all 
the apple instead of dividing with Adam.’ 


What is that which ts above ali human imper- 
fections, and yet shelters the weakest mind and 
wisest, as wellas the wickedest of all mankind ? 


—/A Hat. 


Tinper—A thin rag—such for instanee as the 
dresses of modern females, intended to catch the 
sparks, raise a flame, and light up a match. 


A New York editor, who found a baby in_ his 


| front yard the other morning, requests all per- 


sons not to ‘iay their sins at his door.’ 


Fincers— Delicate pieces of mechanism, use-~ 
fulin displaying beautiful rings, and torturing 
pianos. 


A man of wit once said, rightly enough—* He 
who finds a good son-in-law, gains a good son — 
he who finds a bad one, loses a daughter.” 


Gentleness is a sort of mild atmosphere, and 
it enters into a child’s soul, like the sunshine in- 


to the rosebud, slowly but surely expan€ing wt in- 
', ts most humble and obedient servant.' to beauty and vigor, d 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


The setting sun was low, 
The night was drear and dark, 
When o’er the wave in its rapid flow 
They moored their weathered bark. 


They left their youthful home— 
No conquest lured them o’er 

The pathless sea with its crested foam 
To a wild and foreign shore. © 


For peace in a distant wild 
They spurned their native land— 

On the tempest-storm and billows smil’d 
A bold and exil’d band. 


They came to worship God 
Beneath the forest trees ; 

The rock-girt shore they boidly tfod, 
The heirs of freedom, free. 


The old and the grey were there, 
The blithesome and the gay, 

The aged sire with his whiteu’d hair, 
And the child on his knee at play. 


They came like the true in heart, 
Nor sought they gold or gain; 

But for freedom dared from home to part, 
Aud cross the surging main. 


High o’er tho cliffs in air 
The soaring eagle flew, 

And built her nest in the eyry; there, 
So dizzy to the view. 


There prowled the beasts of prey 
Trough vales aud mountains o’er ; 

And the sea-gull flapped his pinions grey 
In the din of ocean’s roar. 


The stars looked coldly down, 
And sighed the chilly breeze ; 

The sear leaf fell cn the hallowed ground 
From the waving forest trees. 


In the dark wood bowed they there, 
And bent the suppliant knee— 
To the God above they breathed a prayer, 
And a song of liberty. 
Ss. 8. 





Cotrespondence of the Green Mountain Gem. 
CLASSIFICATION OF READERS. 


Very few persons, who have never been 
employed in the conducting of a newspaper 
or any other periodical journal, are aware of 
the difficulty of suiting the tastes of the 
different classes of readers, many of whom, 
those of a vicious taste especially, gravely 
imagine that nothing is fit to be read which 
i$ not interesting to their own peculiar minds. 


the paper for which they subscribe must be 
exactly adapted to their own taste and opin< 
ions, or that it is not what it ought to be.— 
The following is an attempt to make a gen- 
eral classification of readers, by which it will 
be made evident that a journal which is good 
enough to suit one set cannot be bad enough 
to suit another, and that one great duty of an 
editor, in catering for the public entertain- 
ment, is to reconcile incompatibilities. 

The first class of readers of whom I shall 
speak, are the utilitarians, or matter-of-fact 
men, who always pause, before they begin to 
read an article, to consider whether their per- 
sonal interest is likely to be advanced by so 
doing. They have no sentiment about them 
andno philosophy: They have no taste for the 
beautiful or sentimental, and no more poetry 
in their souls than there is music in a shovel 
and tongs. But they consider themselves 
the sensible part of the community, because 
they mistake prudent calculation for intelli- 
gence, and look upon enthusiasm of every 
kind as nonsense and children’s folly. If 
they meet with a Sentimental prose sketch or 
a poetical effusion, though they are both of 
the highest order, they cast them aside with 
the most dignified scorn, saying, “ That is fit 
only for women—lI don’t read any such non- 
sense.” Yet they never dream that they are 
paying the fair sex a compliment by this res 
mark. They never imagine that it is theit 
own deficiency in a certain intellectual gift 
which leads them to despise such reading; 
and that it is the superiority of the fair sex 
in a lofty mental endowment, which renders 
women so much more addicted to this kind 
of reading than men. No! they believe 
that if they were fools they should be fond 
of thesame “kind of stuff.” But, I would 
ask, did we ever know the grazing herds to 
pause, during their proveling feasts, to sur: 
vey the beauties of a landscape, or the deli- 
cacy of a flower? Or does a boor or a sav« 
age, or any semi-civilized being delight to 
contemplate similar things? Never, truly: 
Brute animals and the lower races of man- 
kind are all utilitarians, Men, as they ad: 
vance from the savage state, become capable 
of appreciating, first, the sublime, which has 
its origin in the sentiment of fear; when 
they have arrived still higher in the scale of 
intellect, they can appreciate the beautiful ; 
and, lastly, they aré capable of appréciating 
the sentinierital, which is but the beautiful in 
morals. The intellects of the fair sex, among 
the well-informed classes of society, are gen- 





Many individuals conceitedly imagine that 
HM 


erally more highly cultivated than those of 
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their more matter-of-fact lords and masters. 
Men have generally more knowledge, women 
more intellectual and moral culture. I shal] 
say no more of this utilitarian class of read- 
ers, except to take leave of them, and recom- 
mend to them the Penny Cyclopedia. 


The second class of readers are the glut- 
tons of literature, who have received educa- 
tion enough to know how to read, but have 
not wit enough to be able to understand or 
appreciate merit. They have acquired an 
enormous appetite for every thing except 
matters of sense or beauty. All they wish 
for is a sufficient quantity, if indeed any 
quantity will satisfy their appetites, of care- 
lessly written trash and nonsense upon all 
subjects whatsoever. They are not partien- 
Jar about the topic, whether it be a moral dis- 
cussion, an historical theme, or a bit of sen- 
timent: they are only particular that the sub- 
ject, whatever it be, shall be so treated, as to 
convey to their minds no definite idea of any 
thing. All they read must be written with- 
out regard to the rules of taste or clegance 
or harmony. It must be written in a flip- 
pant kind of gibberish, that tickles, without 
informing their minds, and exercises them 
agreeably without affording them any thing 
to be remembered. They like poetry, if it be 
without rhyme or rhythm, and prose if it be 
without eleganceormeaning. They are per- 
fectly satisfied, if the composition be but 
wanting in every quelity which a good com- 
position ought to possess. All such readers 
we will consign over to the editors and _pub- 
lishers of mammoth sheets, in which they 
will find an abundance of matter exactly 
adapted to their own lofty tastes. . 


The third class of readers are those, who 
to speak phrenologically, have a large devel- 
opment of the organ of marvelousness, or 
wonder. Nothing satisfies them but a sub- 
lime, stirring, and thrilling sketch, or adven- 
ture. They were frightened out of their 
wits by ghost stories, while they were in 
robes ; and they still retain their taste for the 
tragical and the marvelous. It is really as- 
tonishing what hardness of heart those peo- 
ple possess, and how little impression is made 
upon their minds by reading an account of 
the most horrible murder or most tragical 
catastrophe! ‘Their sensibilities are so har- 
dened that nothing, unless it be almost su- 
pernaturally awful and diabolical, can pro- 
duce any impression upon their minds. 
They are not sufficiently cultivated to ap- 
preciate the beautiful or the sentimental ; 





the horrible, the heartrending, the diabolical, 
alone are satisfactory. The simply pathetic 
is not powerful enough for them; as well 
might you try to warm the palate of an in- 
veterate brandy-drinker with a glass of diet- 
drink. To this class of readers, I would 
recommend the Newgate Calendar, the Pi- 
rate’s Own Book, -and the tales of Monk 
Lewis. 

The fourth class of readers consists of 
those whose minds are smitten with literary 
idolatry ; who have a propensity to admire 
every scrap of nonsense which is written by 
a celebrated man, and to Jook with contempt 
upon every scrap of sense which is produced 
by an obscure author. They are enrap- 
tured with every thing in prose or verse 
which happens to be written by the distin- 
euished A , the exquisite B , or the 
erudite C , or any other who has become 
a literary lion. Thes are the men on whose 
account this article is written anonymously, 
hecause they would not deign to look upon 
it, unless they might at least suspect that it 
was written by some one of these eminent 
dunces. Such men and women are the /i- 
onizers of society. They are the individu- 
als who often make a fool great and eminent 
hy the ambition they bestow upon him. 
They are the gulls of the community, who 
would be unworthy of a thought, if they 
were not I had almost said, the most numer- 
ous of all classes. Such readers have the 
taste ofa mere bookseller, who always won- 
ders what a book can be worth that is writ- 
ten by one who has not yet acquired a great 
name! We say farewell to such readers, 
for as we do not expect to acquire eminence, 
if at all, until we have arrived at our dotage, 
we shall not be able to write any thing which 
will be considered worthy of their perusal, 
until we are too imbecile to write aught but 
senseless gabble. 

1 shall conclude by a reference to that se- 
lect class of readers, the redeeming few who 
are always well satisfied with an article that 
manifests both good sense and good taste, 
and who will not complain as long as the 
journal for which they subscribe is kept free 
from nonsense and vulgarity. Such readers 
can peruse with satisfaction a piece of senti- 
ment, or morality, or history, or metaphysics, 
or poetry. They can be entertained with 
well written pieces on all subjects. They 
have philosophy enough to appreciate a se- 
riousessay ; good humor enough to enjoy wit, 
and enthusiasm enough to be pleased with 
the sentimental or the pathetig, either in 
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‘prose or verse. They can enjoy all kinds 
of writing, in all the different departments of 
literature, which are marked by elegance 
and classical purity. Such readers are peo- 
ple of taste, of enlarged minds and liberal 
views; they are the very individuals whom 
it is delightful to serve, and whose approba- 
tien is‘an honor. Q. 


~—_— — 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 
TO 


1 said I loved thee at the first, 
My heart was then sincere > 
1 said my love would never change, 
And that thou wert more dear 
To me than all the world beside— 
But thou canst never be my bride. 








For oh! thy vow, thy broken vow 
Has fired my very brain, 
And left me at the last to bow 
To wretchedress and pain ; 
To seek within the grave’s cold bed, 
A resting place among the dead. 


I feel that death will soon release 
My spirit from its clay ; 

This beating of the heart will cease 
And [ shall be away ; 

Thou’lt think of me when Iam low 

And mourn in bitterness [ know. 


A long farewell; I love thee yet ; 
Mv weakness I confess : 
Although the past I can’t forget, 
T cannot love thee less ;— 
My sin is, that I’ve loved too well— 
May heaven forgive me ; FARE THEE WELL. 


a 








For the Green Mountain Gem. 


THE SLANDERER. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Is there, within the stretch of human im- 
agination, a more complete masterpiece of 
the works of the devil, than the slanderer ? 
Is there a more inveterate foe to human hap- 
piness, to himself, and to his God,—and is 
there one, on whom human abhorrence and 
divine indignation should rest, with greater 
force, than on him? To answer these ques- 
tions, let us look at his employment. — 

While the law of God says to him “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” and while all nature seems 
to conspire to promote his happiness and 
that of those around him,—we see him like 
the tyrant whom he serves, marking out 
some innocent one, against whom he may! 


direct his volley of gross mistepresentations 
and base falsehoods. No age orsex so in- 
nocent—no station so high—no character so 
unblemished, and no condition in life is of 
such importance as to escape his insatiable 
tongue. No difficulties, dangers, hardships, 
or any other considerations, are sufficient to 
impede his course, which must lie through a 
desert, barren of every thing beautiful and 
interesting—prolific of desolation and ruin, 
and abounding in misery to himself, which 
he endeavors to entail upon others. Know. 
ing only the baser feelings of human nature, 
he attributes all the conduct of his fellow 
creatures to the worst motives imaginable, 
and, overlooking all palliating circumstances, 
charges them with all that can possibly be 
true; and if that bears not a shade of the 
deepest die, he darkens it with the basest 
falsehoods that man, assisted by the father of 
lies, can invent. He prowls about by day 
and by night, exercising his ingenuity to its 
utmost limit, to discover some imprudence in 
a fellow being, which he may magnify into 
a mountainous crime, to be hurled at the 
head of an individual, who might, with the 
utmost propriety, say to him, ‘“ Thou hypo- 
crite! first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly,”’ 
and discover that there is but a “ moat in thy 
brother’s eye.” 

How often have we seen once fléurishing 
neighborhoods and communities thrown into 
utter confusion and disorder; social inter- 
course destroyed—public peace molested— 
and the characters of innocent persons ru- 
ined forever;—and more than this—life 
itself has many times fallen a prey to the 
ruthless hand of this direst scourge of human 
society. Surely, the way of the slanderer 
coeth “ down to the chambers of death,” and 
his “ steps take hold on hell.” 





THE GRAVE, 


O, the grave! the grave! It buries every 
error, covers every defect, sxtinguishes every 
resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring 
none but fond regrets and tender recollec- 
tions. Who can look down upon the grave 
even of an enemy, and not feel a compunc- 
tious throb that ever he should have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies moul- 
dering before him? But the grave of those 
we loved—what a place for meditation !— 
There it is we call wp in long review, the 
whole history of the truth and gentleness, 





and the thousand endearments lavished upon 
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us almost unheard in the daily course of in- 
timacy. Then it is we dwell upon the ten- 
derness of the parting scene, the bed of death 
with its stifled grief, its noiseless attendants, 
its mute watchful assiduities; the last tes- 
timonies of expiring love ; the feeble, flut- 
tering, thrilling—O, how thrilling is the 
pressure of the hand, the last fond look of 
the glazing eye, turning upon us even from 
the threshold of existence; the faint, falter- 
ing accent, struggling in death to give one 
assurance of affection.—Ay, go to the grave 
of buried love, and meditate! ‘There settle 
the account with thy conscience, of every 
past endearment unregarded of that departed 
being who never, never can return to be 
soothed by contrition. Ifthou arta child, 
and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or 
a furrow to the silvered brow of an affection- 
ate parent ; if thou art a husband, and hast 
ever caused the bosom that ventured its 
whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one 
moment of thy kindness or thy truth; if 
thou art a friend, and hast wronged by 
thought, by word or deed, the spirit that gen- 
erously confided in thee ; if thou art a lover, 
and hast ever given one unmerited pang to 
the true heart that now lies cold and still 
beneath thy feet, then be sure that every un- 
kind look, every ungracious word, every 
ungentle action will come thronging back 
upon thy memory, and knocking dolefully 
at thy soul; then be sure that thou wilt lie 
down sorrowing and -repentant on the grave, 
and utter the unheard groan and pour the 
unavailing tear, bitter because unheard and 
unavailing.—Irving. 


AGE AND FAITH. 


The old man was calmly enjoying the 
beauty of the morning, the freshness of the 
air, the warmth of the dancing beam, and 
not least, perhaps, his own peaceful thoughts; 
the spontaneous children of a contemplative 
spirit and a quiet conscience. He was of the 
age when we most sensitively enjoy the mere 
sense of existence; whed the face of nature, 
and a passive conviction of the benevolence 
of our Great Father, suffice to create a se- 
rene and ineffable happiness, which rarely 
visits us till we have done with the passions; 
till memories, if more alive than heretofore, 
are yet mellowed in the hues of time, and 
faith softens into harmony all their asperites 
and harshness ; till nothing within us re- 
mains to cast.a,shadow over the things with- 
out ; and, on the verge of life, the angels are 
nearer tous than of yore. There is an old 








age which has more youth of heart than 
youth itself. 





For the Green Mountain Germ, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The examination at the close of the 
spring term of this Institution, took place 
on Monday and Tuesday, the 29th and 
30th days of lastmonth. The summer term 
commenced on Wednesday, the 8th inst. 

From what we have heard and know of 
the examination, we should judge that 
the institution was never under better man- 
agement than at present. Mr. Taylor, the 
principal, stands high in the community as 
an able and energetic teacher. Miss Chase, 
also, who presides over the female depart- 
ment is an accomplished and judicious tea- 
cher. Under the management of these two 
persons we hope and ezpect, to see our 
Academy flourish. There is not a better 
retreat fora student, in the country any 
where, than Bradford. Prospect, fair ; 
scenery, beautiful ; citizens, industrious and 
moral ; but one tavern, and that well man- 
aged ; no grog-shops nor haunts of idleness 
and vice. There is nothing here to seduce 
a etudent from his books ; but every stim- 
ulus to arouse his ambition. In selecting 
schools for their children, many parents 
look well to what advantages may he enjoy- 
ed from the moral or religious tone of the 
society in which they may be located. 
Rarely have schools the advantage of ours 
in this respect. Ifa scholar here were -to 
neglect or fail to attend our churches, -he 
would incur the imputation of want of taste 
and lack of scholarship. 

Our business precluded our paying very 
close attention to the examination; but 
from the reports of good judges we are sure 


‘it was highly satisfactory, and was very 


creditable to teachers and scholars. The 
Academy was tastefully ornamented with 
evergreens, and every thing about the 
premises displayed taste and refinement. 
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In fresh, living letters, the words ‘“ know 
thy work and do it,” were drawn upon the 
wall above the stage. No better motto 
could be selected for a school. The exer- 
cises of the scholars showed that they had 
been governed by the mandate. The ex- 
amination resulted in the satisfactory tes- 
timony that there had been work done. We 
are glad of it, for we feel, in common with 
our fellow citizens, an interest in the pros- 
perity of the institution. We remember it as 
the school of our youth—in fact the only 
alma mater we ever knew. We hope, or, 
as we said before, we expect to see it flour- 
ish. The delightful music which Miss 
Chase’s scholars continued to give us, from 
time to time, during the examination, spoke 
well of her success in teaching this branch 
of the polite arts. Neither is she less suc- 
cessful in teaching the French language. 
Her classes in music and French were beth 
large, and gave ample evidence of improve- 
ment. This is all as it should be— it is 
what we have a right to expect—what ever 
must be. ‘* Vivat Academia.” 








For the Green Mountain Gem. 


STANZAS. 


“ We've learned to live without each other.’ 
; MRS. C. B, WILSON. 
Wes Have !—but have we learned to view 
The past without regret ? 
Is either calm and happy now, 
As though we ne’er had met ? 


Is there no dark cloud inthe sky, 
No, thorn amid the flowers ? 

No bitterness within life’s cup,* 
That was not always ours? 


Whence does the fount of fecling fiow, 
That opened once to me ? 

Or is it chilled, like that within 
My breast-—once shared with thee? 


There is no answer !—~Memory 
And Hope alike are vain ! 
We only know we live apart, 


And shall not meet again. 
s. Ww, 





A Cryton Love Quvuarret.—I saw at 
Covegodde what the people called a water 
fight, between, as they told me, two competi- 
tors for a dark-eyed maid; one of the lovers, 
the challenger, b 


eing highly exasperated by 





the pangs which the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy, generated in his heart. They both 
stood up to their knees in the lake, opposite 
to each other; and, with their hands, con- 
stantly dashed the water in a curious and ex- 
pert manner into each other’s faces. I saw 
the combatants thus, I can scarcely say, hot- 
ly engaged, about nine in the morning; and 
at three in the afternoon, they were still hard 
at work, and the battle was then still doubt- 
ful ; for, according to established rules, which- 
soever of the two warriors, no matter what 
may be the pretence or cause, stops first, if 
but only fora moment, dashing water at his 
adversary, is considered to be vanquished. 
Hundreds of people were looking on, appa- 
rently deeply interested in the result ; as he 
who is thus overcome, they assured me, is 
never known again to aspire to the hand of 
the lady who has caused the antifebrile com- 
bat.—Campbell’s Adventures in Ceylon. 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 


AGNES, OR THE ORPHAN. 





BY J. AUGUSTA CLARK, 





“O, woman, best are all things asthe will 

Of God ordained them ; 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more ; 

Go in thy native innocence, rely 

On what thou hast of virtue.—summon all, 

For God t’wards thee hath done his part—do thine.”” 





Yes, gentle reader, God has done his part ; 
hast thou done thine? Art thou womanly, 
and faithful te thy trust—full of humble and 
generous affection, sacrificing thyself to the 
comfort and happiness of those around thee 
—yielding with sweet submission to the gal- 
ling hand of affliction, saying in the heart, 
‘Father, thy will be done’? O, thou daugh- 
ter of a Christian land ! dost thou delight to 
visit the chamber of sickness, and breathe 
there one gentle prayer, while thy hand is 
ready to administer—to stand around the 
es | where the soul lays panting out its 
breath, and mingle thy tears with the afflic- 
ted? Hast thou ever journeyed with a fa- 
ther, a mother, a brother, or a sister, to the sep- 
ulchre, or thrown thy heart upon the cold 
dust of thy beloved, without a murmur ?— 
then thou art true tothe nature that was giv- 
en thee ; then thou hast ‘summoned all thou 
hast of virtue ;’ then thou hast gone in thy 
native innocence to the height of thy early 
station ; then thy feet have trodden the holy 
path to Heaven. Christianity is on purpose 





for thee ; thy heart cannot be satisfied with- 
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out it. Take it, then, O woman—receive it | she who taught him the love of science and 


as thine -own. 
died—it was for thee ! 
story knew this,—she felt it! 
an orphan at the age of sixteen. 
was by profession a lawyer, 
was of noble birth, yet from an over-reaching 
for splendor and elegance of life, the estate 
left her was found insolvent. 
wealth threw not its wreath of distinction 
around her brow, we are proud to say, that 
in this country the promising talents I pos- 
sessed, her pure heart and her sweet simpli- 
city could not fail of giving her power that 
wealth is not able to bestow, for intellect here 
is power, and so is purity of heart (nor does 
it need to be known that there is royal blood 
flowing in the veins). America isa happy 
country for the poor, and many, very many 
beautiful pictures of human happiness and 
human greatness have arisen from this class. 
But to proceed with our story, which we give 
not for its remarkable incidents, but to por- 
tray the empire of woman: 

t was at sun-set hour, when day was 
playing its last smiles upon the beautiful 
scenery of , after the close of aliterary 
festival at the University, that Agnes walked 
out with George P., who had that day bidden 
adieu to his 4/ma Mater, where he had spent 
four happy and peaceful summers. The 
village was crowded with the learned, the 
fashionable and the gay from different parts 
of our beloved land. It might have been 
conceived of as the chosen place of a poet, 
peopling it with beings of his own imagina- 
tive beauty, rambling over those enchanted 
spots marked out by the perfect finger of na- 
ture. 


But though | 


| 





| 





' 


Tt was for thee that Christ| the beauty of virtue; and now that she un- 
The heroine of our} conscionsly lay beneath the clod, while her 
She was left; fondest hopes were realized, was to him a 

Her father) bitter cup. His was the spirit of one of the 
and her mother greatest men of Greece, who when he lived 


5 
in a world of congratulations for his victory 
over the Spartans, said, ‘his greatest delight 
was, that he had made his mother so happy.’ 
Little would George have valued the applause 
of the world to the approving smile of his 
mother. He took one last, lingering look and 


‘said, ‘Agnes, you will visit the graves of 


your parents, see that no rude hand destroys 


‘this willow which I have planted te weep 


‘ 


over the ashes of my mother.’ | 

They then visited the gravesyof her belov- 
ed father and mother, where the cypress and 
the locust were weaving their deep shade, 
sheitermg them from the sun and storm.— 
There Agnes wept.‘ She felt that it was 
more than joy to turf away and weep.’ She 
remembered vividly when she bent down by 
their beds fora little moment, and pressed 
upon their lips a kiss, that seemed as it were, 
to draw them back from the very gates of 
Heaven. Aholy smile came over her face, 
and she lisped, ‘we shall soon meet again.’— 
In her friend, however, she anticipated all 
the world. His smiles she prized as a sum- 
mer sunshine over the bleakest places of her 
life. At this moment they were drawn to- 
gether by an irresistible. attraction of kin- 
dred feeling, and there was enough of posi- 
tive enjoyment to banish care and sorrow 
from the ‘trio,’ for what one had not realized 
was made up by the heart being open to 
sympathize. ‘Twilight had melted itself soft- 


As they pressed their way along the | ly into moonlight—the stars had bathed their 


crowd, eyes met-George with looks of ad-| pale faces in its golden gleam—the gentle 
miration, for he had gained the distinction as | breeze fanned along the odors of the flowers 


one of the most gifted of a large class of sen- 
iors—a band of brothers who on the morrow 
were to be separated ; nor did they hope to 
meet again until they had traversed the bleak 
and chequered path of life to the gates of 
Heaven, which they fain hoped would be 
open for their reception. 

Among the number, George met his room- 
mate, for the last time, to whom he was much 
attached, possessing the same rare attributes 
of person and character, companions in the 
same college pursuits, ever together, and 
each seemed possessed of the same entire 
confidence of the other. He joined the ‘twain,’ 
and they left the talking members behind to 
enter the still place of graves. With feelings 
of devotion George sought first his mother’s, 


that the dues had refreshed—the far offtones 
of music were gently borne on ‘the wings of 
the wind, and the low murmured tones of 
conversation from those who had entered 
on that still domain, were heard—and the 
little flowers whose cups were filled with the 
holy tears of those who had come to weep 
o’er the dead, were hushed to rest by the 
night-zephyr.’—They gazed upon the heav- 
enly orbs, upon whose light, hosts had gazed 
who then peopled the world of spirits. There 
were other eyes, they knew, that with a like 
devotion were gazing and lingering upon 


the memory of the past, the images of whose 





hours were enshrined as deeply as_theirs.— 
There was a hushabout the hour which any 
reflective mind could envy—there was some- 
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thing in it beyond this world. It was sweet 
to Agnes—though she would oft turn aside 
to pour her heart in tears, yet it reached the 
immortal part that cannot be satisfied with 
earth. 

Our friends gravely bent their way home- 
ward. George was to leave early in the morn- 
ing, for his profession. He presented the 
pledged ring.—It was his mother’s bridal one 
—she bade him keepit for his bride. “Three 
short years, Agnes,” he said, “ and you are 
mine,’’—pressing his lips to her soft cheek— 
«“ dry the tears from thy pensive eye, beloved, 
ere I leave thee.” 

In passing,time, Agnes was promenading 
the pavillion of Saratoga with her uncle, 


greenly over her quiet grave, and then knelt 
at its head and planted a rose, and watered it 
with her tears. 

Ten days, thought Agnes, and George will 
come for his. He came, but he received it 
not. The stern messenger of death, bade 
him hastily go to the land of Spirits. She 
stood by his remaining clay, and while her 
heart was upon her lips, she uttered “ and is 
this all that remains of him who gave his 
heart to science and religion—whose soul was 
fascinated with the depths of philosophy— 
with the classic lore of ages past—who loved 
to outwatch the stars, and whom the goddess 
of Fame would have lured onward, until she 
had placed upon his brow the wreath he had 
so nobly won? I have thought I could not 





when her attention was directed to a couple 
of gentlemen bearing upon their arms froma 
carriage a tall female,“dressed in black. It 
proved to be Mrs. O., the lovely and accom- 


'be thus separated from him. 





plished Maria L., whom she was intimately 
associated with at school. 
exclaimed, “is that dear Maria so deathly, so | 
changed? I have wondered at her long si-| 
lence. One of the gentlemen is her brother | 
Edward, George’s old room-mate at college.” | 
She hurried down, but scarcely dared to speak 
lest a sudden word should hasten her spirit 
home. She was a being exquisitely feminine, 
and so unfit for the turmoil of life that her 
pilgrimage was shortened. During the past 
year, she had been to the altar, and had fol- 
lowed to the cold sanctuary of the dead one 
of the best of men,-and then was divested of 
nearly all her property by the merciless hands 
of creditors. It was too much for her spirit | 
—too much for a heart that never knew troub- 
le, and had every thingto Iearn. Agnes had 
loved her for her gentleness and sweet inno- 
cence of character, and now she felt to soothe 
her sorrow and if possible to soften her dy- 
ing bed. She would, however, have been 
glad to see her rise above her afflictions, by 
christian fortitude, and bind it to her heart 
for its strength, peace, and joy. She often 
pointed her to the God of comfort and con- 
solation, to the Friend that laid his life down 
for her salvation, who for her sake became 
poor, that she through his poverty might be 
rich, “I am weary of this life, Agnes, yet] 
scarcely dare hope for the future, though 
there is not now a murmuring thought in my 
heart.” 

“Ts it so, sweet sufferer?” said Agnes, 
“you may hope.” 

She never left her until the angels came— 


“ Oh, uncle!” she ! 





until she had seen the turf placed firmly and 





But I will not 
repine for what my Father lays upon me, for 
‘he chasteneth whom he !oveth,” and surely 
there are none he loves more than the orphan. 
He has afflicted me, that my robe of right- 
eousness may be made a little whiter, and 
the gates of Heaven opened for me still wider, 
Then let me dry my tears, and commit to 
thy bosom, sacred earth, what thou dost so, 
rightly claim.” 

It was again at sunset hour, and nature's 
scenes seemed dressed in more than wonted 
beauty. The last lingering beam had kissed 
the brow of loved New England hills, and 
sunk to rest. Softly whispered the evening 
breeze as it walked unscen through the for- 
est. Nothing fell upon the ear but musice— 
the deep low tones of peace and Jove. Eve- 
ry thing conspired to point the eye to heaven 
—the heart, to God. Thus felt Agnes, as 
she came in loneliness to take one last, lin-. 
gering look at the haunts of youth and child- 
hood—to bid adieu to what was dear. She 
knelt in prayer, and while she prayed, the 
tinge of sun-light fled—the deep blue vault 
of night was gemmed with starry coronals; 
for her intercourse with heaven was long and 
deep. She turned her foot steps homeward, 
and nerved herself to meet her weeping 
friends and bid them alast farewell! ’ Twas 
done, and upon the ocean she bent her way, 
in company with the young missionary, Ed- 
ward L., to the land of mental night. 





A creature, who spends its whole time in 
dressing, gaming, prating ana gadding, isa be-~ 
ing originaliy, indeed, of the rational make ; but 
who has sunk itself beneath its rank, and is to be 
considered at present as nearly on a level with 
the monkey ~species.— B. Constant. 
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OH, GUARD HER AS A TREASURE. 


Guard her as a treasure, 
She has given her heart to thee, 
And her love’s unbounded measure, 
Will through life thy solace be ; 
It was no slight thing to sever 
From the home of earliest youth, 
And to trust her faith forever 
To thy constancy and truth. 


Ifthe gift be worth thy keeping, 
She will never mourn the day, 
She will ne’er with wo aud weeping, 
Grieve she gave her heart away : 
And ’tis time the flower to cherish 
Whose germ of life’s with thee, 
For with cold neglect *twill perish 
That would else thy blessiug be. 


It is wil'ed by Heaven—in season 
The tempter may come near 5 
And the test of truth and reason 
Is when dangers most appear. 
In that hour—thy heart assailing, 
Should forbidden passions thrill ; 
Be thy love for her prevailing, 
And thoushalt be happy still, 





MODERN INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Scnoot Mistress Aproap.—‘Now 
close your books, Bub,” said the mother, “and 
Alec give me yours. Put your hands down, 
turn from the fire, and look up at me, dears.” 

«What is the capital of Russia?” 

“The Birman empire,” said Alec, with un- 
hesitating confidence. 

“The Baltic Sea,” cried Bob, emulous and 


ardent. 
“Wait—not so fast; let me see my dears ; 


ewhich of you is right.” 

Mrs. Thompson appealed immediately to 
her book, after a long private communication 
with which, she emphatically pronounced 
them both wrong. 

“Give us a chance, mother,” said Bob, in 
a wheedling tone, (Bob knew his mother's 
weakness,) “thems’s such hard words. I 
dont know how it is, but I never can remem- 
ber them.—Just tell us half the syllable—oh, 
do now please.” 

“Oh, I know !” cried Alec, “its something 
with a G in it.” 

“Think of the apostles, dears. What are 
the names of the apostles ?” 

“Why, there’s Moses,” began Bob, count- 
ing on his fingers, ‘‘and there’s Sammywell, 
and there’s Aaron, and Noar’s ark—” 

“Stop, my dear,” said Mrs. Thompson, 
“just begin again. I said who was Peter— 
no, not that—who was an apostle ?” 

« Oh, I know now !” eried Alec again— 


(Alec was the bright boy ofthe family.) “It’s 
Peter—Peter’s the capital of Russia.” 

“No, not quite, my dear; try again.” 

“Paul,” half murmured Robert, with a 
teckless hope of proving right. 

“No, Peter’s right ; but there’s something 
else. What has your father been taking 
down the beds for ?” 

“Thete was a solemn silence, and the 
three industrious sisters blushed the slight- 
est blush that could be raised on a maiden’s 
cheek: 

“To rub that stuff off the wall;” sald the 
ready Alec. 

“Yes, but what was it to kill ?” asked the 
instructress: . 

“The fleas,” said Bob; — 

‘‘Worse.than that, dear.” 

“Oh, I know now,” shrieked Alec for the 
third time ‘“Peter-bug’s the capital of Rus- 
sia.” 





MONEY. 


Money, being the common éscalt 

Of things by measure, weight, and sale, 

In all th’ affairs of church and state, 
-’Tis both the balance and the weight ; 

Money is the sov’reign power, 

That all mankind falls down before ; 

*T is virtue, wit,and worth, and all; 

That men divine and sacred call : 

For what’s the worth of any thing, 

But so much money as twill briog.--Hup1i spas. 





FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Closely allied are friendship arid love: Love ! 
—What is it? The best—the sweetest boon 
voucbsafed to usin this weary pilgrimage--the 
music attuned, by seraph’s symphonies, to give 
man a foretaste of celestial enjoyment—the very 
nature and being ofthe Great God! And will 
man barter this as he would commodities of mer- 
chandize ? Will he forget its divine nature, and 
call it but the idle dream of the vain, the giddy 
and the thoughtless ? The mortal who knows 
not—feels not the ties of kindred, kind, and af. 
fection, is beneath our pity or scorn. If there 
are any beings with whomn we cannot claim sym- 
pathy—to whom we cannot give the pity and 
commiseration of humanity, it is those men and 
women monsters, who glory in their want of af- 
fection for the opposite sex. A man or a woman 
hater is an anomaly innature. God created man, 
but he left him not alone, nor gave hima fellow 





man for his companion.— Ep. Grm. 
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HOPING FOR THE BEST. 


Oh, why should we ever be shading 
Moments of pleasure with pain ? 

Though the rose we have cherished be fading 
Time will bring roses again! 

Though Fate our destinies sever— 
‘though for a season depress’d— 

Trusting in Providence ever, 
Still Jet us hope for the best. 


There’s a star ever beaming above us, 
Still shining for happier days ; 
There’sa spirit that ever will love us, 
Beaming beyond the star’s tays ! 
Though fur a time we may sever, 
Clasp this deep truth to thy breast, 
Trusting in Providence ever 
Come WHAT THERE MaY¥—is the best, 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 


THE REVENGE. 


Tue interior part of this state is noted for 
iis beautiful towns and villages. Being at a 
moderate distance from the bustle of the sea 
board, it affords facilities of improvement, for 
all classes of the community, rarely to be 
found in this orany othercountry, The peo- 
ple taking advantage from the high position 
m which they have been placed by nature, 
exhibit the happy spectacle of peaceful and 
universal feeling. Having common interest 
in the welfare of those with whom they as- 
sociate, they are joined in the bonds of friend- 
ship so strong that the ills of life rarely, if 
ever, interfere with the daily routine of du- 
ties. Nota few have passed through life, 
even till their locks become white with age, 
without scarcely knowing what trouble is, 
or that such a thing as disappbintment exists. 
The political blasts that extend froti time to 
timé over otir country, prostrating every thing 
before it like the tornado, passes harmless over 
this section of the country, and is forgotten 
as soon as gone, 

The village of Amadon js situated in a 
valley through the centre of which, a slug- 
gish stream slowly winds its serpentine 
course toward the ogean, watering a sutces- 
sion of well cultivated farms; and upon it 
eccasionally might be heard the resounding" 
clash of machinery. Around the village a 
series of hills spread themselves out, whose 
craggy cliffs were only scaled by the truant 
school bey, as he escaped from the tedious 
hours or the “knight of the rod,” and the 
reckless hunter, who, with rifle in hand, 
amused himself by destroying the wild in- 
habitants of the wood. 


houses on each side of the street, and in the 
rear beautiful gardens decorated tvith every 
kind of fruit and flower, grateful to the 
palate and pleasing eye. At the head of the 
street, a plain white church reared its unpre- 
tending spire ; and next to it was the parson- 
age house, partly hidden tnder a profusion 
of woddbines and jessamines. At a quarter 
of a mile from this house, there stdod a small 
neat cottage, which, with the garden in front, 
was almést entirely obscured by tall locust 
trees. 

Here resided the widow, and son of Col. 
Morton, who had distinguished himself in 
the revolutionary wat, and who had been 
well known in the region in which he dwelt, 
on account of his hospitality, and social dis+ 
position. Such was the village of Amadon, 
at the date of my story, some tiwenty years 
ago. Since that time changes have been 
made, speculatidn with its tuthless hands has 
invaded the place, despoiled it of its former 
beauties, converted its gardens and orchards 
into streets, and houses, in compliance with 
the all absorbing money making spirit of the 
times. * * * * 

It was at the close. of a beautiful Sabbath 
in the autumn of 1819, that the son sat at 
the window of his mother’s parlor gazing 
upon scenery which in times past had been 
familiar to him, but from which the last few 
years he had been separated. He had the 
day before returned from the neighboring 
college of M——, where he had graduated 
with the highest honors of his class. It was 
a lovely evening:—The scenery of summer 
filled the whole heavens: The chirping of 
the birds, that had echoed over hill top.and 
vale, had ceased, and yielded to the silent; 
and dreary monotony. of night. The sur 
had just sunk behind the mountain which 
terminated the view of the west, but his 
beams still beautifully tinged a solitary .cloud 
that lay extended along the horizon. Whilé 
in this situation, his thouglits reverted to the 
scenes and incidents of other days: He 
thought of. the hoats of. his boyhood, and of 
the tnany incidents thathad crowded into thé 
narrow space of his existence. He thought, 
too, of the days of. his. father ; how often he 
had sat upon his knee, and received the pa- 
ternal embrace from those hands now pal: 
sied in death. A tear Statted in his eye at 
the remembrance of, these events, end hé 
sincerely hoped that he should be able to fill 
all the desires that a parent ever cotld have 


for a son. ; 








The town was tastefully laid out with 
15 


By this time the shades of evening had 
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spread over the face of nature, and the streets 
were filled with a promiscuous throng, some 
were going to the religious meeting, some 
to a walk, in order to while away a lonely 
hour, and others still hastening to visit a 
companion, in whose society they felt the 
bewitching power of Cupid’s fatal arrow. 
Determined not to be alone, he left the room, 
hastened to the parsonage house,—gave the 
minister’s daughter an invitation to accom- 
pany him to the meeting—was accepted,— 
and soon appeared among the most reverent 
in the house of God, That evening was the 
commencement of a new era in his existence. 
His acquaintance with Mary Davis, the par- 
son’s eldest daughter, extended to the time 
when they, in company, were found at the 
village school. There they chased the but- 
terfly together, and vied with each other in 
the sports incident to youth. How often in 
the village school is the plant~ of love in- 
serted so deep that the scenes of active life 
are not able to erase it. Gossip soon whis- 
pered in every circle, that the acquaintance 
of John Morton and Mary Davis was of this 
character. Not a few young men in the vil- 
lage of Amadon looked on with an anxious 
eye to ascertain the result of the connection. 
Many had aspired to the honor of her hand, 
but had lacked the courage to make the pro- 
posal, and now they feared their last oppor- 
tunity was lost. 


Three long years were recorded on the 
roll of being before they were united in mar- 
riage. It was on the Sabbath day that he 
offered her his arm and was accepted—it was 
to the house of God where he first accom- 
panied her—it was on the Sabbath, at the 
house of God, that they were married—by 
the minister of the parish and the fathcr of 
Mary. A beam of holy joy shone upon the 
countenance of the old man, as he went 
through the solemn yet interesting ceremo- 
nies: It was a happy day for him—*the 
happiest day,” said he on leaving the sanctu- 
ary, “of my life.” “I see my daughter uni- 
ted to one worthy of her affection and confi- 
dence.” 


But there was one in that assembly who 
was not an unconcerned spectator. His rest- 
less eye—his agonized appearance told fall 
well that something of no ordinary character 
harrassed his mind. He watched, with ea- 
ger gaze, the couple retire from the church— 
saw them enter the parsonage house, and 
then hastened to his home. During the re- 
mainder of the day, but one sentence escaped 


his lips: “ The.secret of my heart shall soon 
be known !” 

John Morton, having gone through a 
course of study in a law school, set up prac- 
tice in his native village. By his attention 
to business—by strict regard for morality— 
he soon became one among the most distin- 
guished of his profession, and received the 
patronage of all the surrounding country.— 
He remained in the practice of his profession 
until 1830, when, on account of ill health, he 
was compelled to retire from business. His 
arduous labors and constant employment, 
wore upon his feeble frame, and he retired to 
spend the remainder of his days in the bo- 
som of his family, unless his health should be 
again restored. Two children had been the 
fruit of their union. As a father, not a stain 
attached itself to his character—as a lawyer 
and citizen, he was respected by all who 
knew him, The wife of his bosom, too, was 
one who won the good will of her acquaint- 
ance, and as a mother, was respected and lov- 
ed inthe family circle. In short, up to this 
time, the family presented an example of im- 
itation. ° id af * ” * 


Alas! what a change now takes place.— 
Where is that anxious young man introduced 
to the reader at the church on the bridal day ? 
Ah, he still lives in Amadon. “ Now is my 
time,” said he, “to pour out the vials of my 
wrath on that devoted couple ! 
wasted his frame, and I will improve my op- 
portunity.” He didimprove it. It was soon 
rumored that John Morton and his wife were 
guilty of the most flagrant crimes. Dire re- 
ports were in circulation and noised in the 
region round about. For a time they were 
not believed; but, alas! after a while, as is 
too often the case, what were mere reports at 
first, began to resolve themselves into abso- 
lute certainty. 


The fair couple were now distrustfully 
looked upon and even despised. For three 
years they were miserable indeed; at the 
end of which time, James Sinclair was thrown 
upon a bed of sickness and death. One hour 
before he died he called a friend to his bed- 
side and made the following confession : 


“ The report about John Morton and. wife 
started from me. That lady had won my af- 
fections, but [had not courage to make a pro- 
posal—I soon found out that I was too late, 
and from that moment the spirit of revenge 
took possession of my soul! 1 determined to 
injure them, regardless of consequences— 





and now I have my reward. A hell agitates 


Sickness has © 
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my bosom—I must die with reveng !—re- 
venge ! upon my soul !” 

In one short hour he uttered, with the 
strength of a fiend, “ REVENGE !”—and died! 


The secret was now revealed. A consci- 
ousness of innocence had sustained the vic- 


tims of the foul plot, and now they were res- 


stored again to favor. The community saw 
they had been injured, and respected them 
the more: while he, who was their base ca- 
lumniator, died, unwept, and his name only 
remembered to be despised. 

* * * ~ 

Ten years have passed over the village of 
Amadon since the above events occurred.— 
John Morton is still alive, surrounded with a 
lovely family and rejoicing with the cup of 
pleasure full. Respected by all who know 
them, their society is sought by the moral, 
the virtuous and the good, of every class. 

Since the time of our tale that peaceful 
village has not been disturbed by the enemy, 
nor the slumbers of night broken by the foul 
rpirit of * revenge.” 

Reader, would you avoid a wretched and 
an infamous death, never let the spirit of re- 
venge enter your breast. Remember that, 
for a time it may succeed, but it will finally 
fail; and in its overthrow it will crush te 
dust your characterand yourall. Your ven- 
om may for a time seem to cover, with the 
pall of death, an innocent victim, but event- 
ually, it will recoil upon your own head with 
ten fold violence and destruction. c. P. J. 





For the Green Mountain Gem, 


EVENING MEDITATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Itis evening. We have sat by our win- 
dow—and watched the sun as it slowly sank 
to repose ; we have heard the last notes of 
the woodland minstrels as they swelled their 
dirge for the departed day, and have seen the 
golden hues, that fringe the western sky at 
twilight, gradually become faint and indis- 
tinct, and at last sink into the sombre shades 
of night. The loud din that lately rose along 
the streets has died away, and silence, like 
a tongueless empress, now reigns over all 
around. 

Hesperus has long been out as a sentinel in 
the west, and one by one the lesser stars 
have come forth, and “ set their watch in the 
sky.” Cynthia moves above the orient hills, 
and like a peerless princess, mounts upwards 





towards the zenith. Her vestal and silver 
beams fall on hill, and valley, and sraniqiail 
bosomed lake, and add a thousand graces to 
the landscape thatso sweetly smiles before 
us. 


The prospect now presented, is indescriba- 
ble. The worshiper of Nature may behold 
it, fondly admire it, and feel in his own bo- 
som how delightful it is, but vain would be 
his attempts, with the pencil, tomake others 
realize all its charms. Coleridge could 
sweep the brush with the skill of a master 
painter, and touch the passions with felicitous 
power, yet but a faint idea of the emotions 
felt at an hour like this, can be conveyed by 
the following burst of poetic sentiment from 
his pen : 

‘$0 the one life within us and around, 
Which meets all motion and becomes its sou], 
A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where— 
Methinks it would have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the still air 

Is music slumbering on her instrument.’? 


But there is holiness as well as beauty in 
this scene. The apparel of Nature theugh 
lovely, is funeral and solemn. She appears 
to be mourning for the day that is gone. 
And it seems to the imagination that she is 
offering her vespers to her God. The soft 
whisperings of the distant water-fall, the low 
murmur of the stream, the gentle moan of 
the breeze, the faint hum of the beetle, and 
the harpings of the far-off newt—all com- 
mingled, seem like her voice raised in low 
and solemn prayer. 


The grave features of Nature and the sa- 
credness of the season, are fitting for devout 
meditations; and they are profitable. It is 
highly important to look out upon a beauti- 
Gil prospect like the one now before us ; for 
there we may discover the wisdom, and 
power, and goodness of the Creator. —Addi- 
son was keenly alive to all the charms and 
the divine influences of the moon-lit fields 
and fountains, together with the splendors 
of 


*¢ The spacious firmanent on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky.’’ 


He looked on every thing as the work of an 
omniscient and beneficent Being, and as such 
he loved and adored it. In this light let all 
view the face of Nature, cherishing her 
beauties, displayed at eve, in the morning, 
and at all times, and learning to reverence, 
and love, and praise her Author, : 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


CLEANLINESS, 


READ BEFORE THE BRADFORD LYCEUM. 


“Her breath is as sweet as the zephyrs 
that wonton with roses,” some one says of the 
one he loved. High praise, that. What 
thoughts of cleanliness, of purity, are asso- 
ciated with it? Generally, if one gets into 
the current of another’s breath, it is as though 
a charnel house had opened its doors to him, 
all alive with the worms that fatten on corrup- 
tion. He has it jn his heart to say, “‘Oh ye 
winds let the dead rest! disturb not their 
dust!” Now I wantto know if we are any 
of us obliged to carry around a noisome sep- 
ulcher upon our shoulders? Not at all. If 
you are filthy and unwholesome whose fault 
is it but your own? If your teeth look like 
moss-covered tomb stones, showing where 
numberless potatoes have been buried, you 
have neglected them. Oh, dig them out of 
their envelope of corruption! Get them 
clean again, and keep them so. Any decay- 
ing? have them taken out and buried. I 
pray you keep your teeth clean—wash them 
in the morning, and after eating, and every 
half hour, if need be,and thus keep them white 
and clean, so that one may not have occasion 
to hold his nose when he comes in your neigh- 
borhood. Eschew tobacco. Let cloves and 
sweet-smelling spices remain in the drug 
shop, they are injurious to the health, and 
those who eat them lead us to suspect they do 
so to counteract a disagreeable odor. 

Pope was asked what perfume he most ad- 
mired—no perfume at all was the best per- 
fume for him. 

_ _ Thereis only one way to procure that per- 

fect cleanliness. Don’t be afraid of soap and 
water. One would think on seeing the nails 
and hands and face of some, that they had 
the hydrophobia. 

An unclean body, I believe, is nota fit hab- 
itation for a pure heart. The sloven’s body 
has within it the soul of a sloven—a dirty, 
vulgar soul, generally. 





Good.—An editor in Vermont says—‘‘A 
friend informs us that he could send us a 
marriage notice, but as the gentleman does 
not take a paper, he does not think editors 
under any obligation to ‘publish his mar- 
riage. That’s a point, but the mystery 
of it is, how any young lacy at this age can 
afford to marry a fellow who takes no pa- 
per,” Poor thing ! 





CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 


The following sketch of the character of 
Washington is taken from a late English pa- 
per : 


General Washington was, we believe, in 
his sixty-eighth year. The height of his 
person, was about five-feet eleven ; his chest 
full, and his limbs, though rather slender, 
well shaped and muscular. His head was 
small, in which respect he resembled the 
make of a great number of his countrymen. 
His eyes were of a very light grey color ; in 
proportion to the length of his face, his nose 
was long. Mr. Stewart, the eminent por- 
trait painter, used to say, there were features 
in his face, totally different from what he 
had ever observed in that of any other hu- 
man being; the sockets of his eyes, for in- 
stance, were larger than he had ever met 
with before, and the upper part of the nose 
broader. All his features he observed, were 
indicative of the strongest passion, yet like 
Socrates, his judgment, and great self-com- 
mand, have always made him appear a man 
of different character, in the eyes of the 
world. He always spoke with great diffi- 
dence, and sometimes hesitated for a word, 
but it was always to find one, particularly 
well calculated to express his meaning. His 
language was manly and expressive. At 
levee, his discourse with strangers turned 
principally upon the subject of America; and 
if they had been through any remarkable 
places; his conversation was free and par- 
ticularly interesting, for he was intimately 
acquainted with every part of the country.— 
He was much more open and free in his _be- 
havior, at the levee, than in private, and in 
the company of ladies, still more so, than 
when solely with men. Few persons ever 
found themselves for the first time, in the 
company of General Washington, without 
being impressed with a certain degree of ven- 
eration and awe; nor did those emotions 
subside on a closer acquaintance ; on the con- 
trary, his person and deportment, were such, 
as rather tended to augment them. The 
whole range of history does not present to 
our view, a character, on which we can dwell 
with such entire and unmixed admiration. 
The long life of Gen. Washington is not 
stained by asingle blot. 

He was indeed a man of such rare endow- 
ments, and such fortunate temperament, that 
every action he performed, was alike exemp- 
ted from the character of vice or weakness, 
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Whatever he said, or did, or wrote, was 
stamped with a striking and peculiar proprie- 
ty. All his qualities were happily blended, 
and so nicely harmonized, that the result was 
a great and perfect whole, the powers of his 
mind, and the dispositions of his heart, were 
admirably suited to each other. It was the 
union of the most consummate prudence, 
with the most perfect moderation. His views 
though large and liberal, were not extrava- 
gant; his virtues thouch comprehensive and 
beneficient were discriminating, judicious, 
and practical ; yet his character, though reg- 
ular and uniform, possessed none of the lit- 
tleness, which may sometimes belong to 
those descriptions of men. It was formed 
a majestic pile, the effect of which was not 
impaired, but improved by order and sym- 
metry ; there was nothing in it to dazzle by 
wildness ; or surprise by eccentricity. It 
was a higher species of moral beauty ; it con- 
tained every thing great and elevated, but it 
had no false and tinsel ornament ; it was not 
the model cried up by fashion and circum- 
stance; its excellence was adapted to the 
true and just moral taste, incapable of change 
from the varying accidents of manners, and 
opinions. 

General Washington 1s not the idol of: a 
day, but the heroof Ages! Placed in cir- 
cumstances of the most trying difficulty at 
the beginning of the American contest, he 
accepted that situation which was pre-emi- 
nent in danger, and responsibility. His 
perseverance overcame every obstacle, con- 
ciliated every opposition ; his genious sup- 
plied resource. His enlarged views could 
plan, revise, and improve every branch of 
civil and military operation. He had the 
superior courage which can act, or forbear to 
act, as true policy dictates, careless of the re- 
proaches of ignorance, either in power, or 
out of power. He knew how to conquest 
by waiting in spite of obloquy for the mo- 
ment of victory, and he merrited true praise by 
despising unmerited censure. ~ 

In the most arduous movement of the con- 
test, his prudent firmness, proved the salva. 
tion of the cause which he supported. His 
conduct was onalloccasions guided by the 
most pure disinterestedness. Far superior 
to law and groveling motives, he seemed ev- 
en to be uninfluenced, by that ambition which 
has justly been called, the instinct of great 
souls. He acted ever as if his country’s wel- 
fare, and that alone, was the moving spring. 
His excellent mind needed not envy, the stim- 
ulous of ambition, or a prospect of fame.— 





Glory was but asecondary consideration.— 
He performed great actions, he persevered in 
a course of laborious utility, with an equani- 
mity that never sought distinction, nor was 
flattered by it; his reward was in the con- 
sciousness of his rectitude, and-in the success 
of his patriotic efforts. As his elevation to 
the chief power, was the unbiased choice of 
his countrymen, his exercise of it was agree- 
ably to the purity of its origin, as he had 
neither solicited nor usurped dominion, he 
had neither to contend with rivals, or the re- 
venge of enemies. As his authority was 
undisputed, so it required no jealous precau- 
tions, no rigorous severity. His government 
was mild and gentle; it was beneficent and 
liberal ; it was wise and just; his prudent ad- 
ministration, consolidated and enlarged the 
dominion of an infant republic. 

In voluntarily resigning the magistracy 
which he had filled with such distinguished 
honor, he enjoyed the unequalled satisfaction 
of leaving to the state, he had contributed to 
establish, the fruits of his wisdom, and the 
example of his virtues. It is some consola- 
tion amidst the violence of ambition, and the 
criminal thirst of power, of which, so many 
instances occur around us, to find a charac- 
ter whom it is honorable to admire, and vir- 
tuous to imitate. A conqueror for the. free- 
dom of his country, a legislator for its secur- 
ity !a magistrate for its happiness! | His 
glories were never soiled by those excesses 
into which the highest qualities are apt to 
degenerate. With the greatest virtues, he 
was exempt from the corresponding vices.— 
He was a man in whom the elements seemed 
so blended, that ‘Nature might have stood 
up to all the world,’ and owned him as her 
work, His fame, bound to no country, will 
be confined to no age. 

The character of General Washington, 
which his contemporaries regret and admire, 
will be transmitted te posterity, and the mem- 
ory of his virtues, while patriotism and _ vir- 
tue are held sacred among men, will remain 
undiminished.’ 

Peace to the memory of a man uf Worth! 








CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


The heart isa hollow organ, composed of a 
muscular and fibrous tissue, having the shape of 
an inverted cone, with the apex ‘inclining a little 
towards the left side. It is located in the chest, 
and rests upon the diaphragm or midriff, which 
separates it fromthe abdominal regions. In the 
human species, and throughout the class mam- 


'malia, the heart isa double organ. Indeed, it 
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may be cailed two hearts, each of which has two 
separate and distinct cavities, so that the heart 
is actually divided into four compartments. 
Considered as two hearts, they may be designa- 
ted as the right heart and the left heart; the one 
viz., the right, being for the reception of the 
dark, venous blood ; and the other, viz., the left, 
being for the distribution of the arterial blood, 
by the aorta, through the system. The right 
may be called the venous, or pulmonary heart: 
the left the arterial heart.—Again, the cavities 
which serve ag receptacles for the blood, are 
called auricles; the other two which by their 
powers of contraction, force the blood out of 
the heart, are called ventricles. The biood 
is forced out of the heart through the aorta, 
and thence throughout the wholo body, in cer- 
tain tubes called arteries. Atthe extremities of 
the arteries, are an innumerable multitude of 
small hair-like vessels, called capillaries, which 
constitute not only the termination, of the ar- 
teries, but are also the commencement of the 
veins, which are another and distinct system of 
tubes, turough which the blood that has already 
been distributed throughout the system by means 
of the arteries, is again returned to the heart. 
It is a very common idea among the people that 
the heart lays chiefly upon the left side of the 
body. This isa mistake. Itis true however. 
that the apex ofthe heart does lie a little upon 
the left side of the chest, and asitisthe apex 
that chiefly moves in pulsation, it is natural en- 
ough that people should suppose the heart it- 
self lays on the left side. The heart is surround- 
ed by a membraneous bag called the pericardium 
which serves to protect the heart, and alse se- 
cretes athin watery fluid. ‘The pericardium is 
the seat of dropsy of the heart. Every portion 
of the human system,—bone, muscle, membrane, 
cartilage, &c.,—is composed from the blood.— 
it isnot known what causes the contraction or 
pulsation of the heart. 
the heart’s power, which is the greatest in the 
ventricle, is variously estimated at from four 
pounds to one hundred and eighty thousand ; 
60,000 Ibs., however, is its ordinary power. The 
weight of blood in the human body varies from 
eight pounds to one hundred. The proportion 
of blood to the restofthe body isin weight as 
one to five ; sothata lad weighing one hun- 
dred pounds wil! have about twenty pounds of 
blood in him; aman weighing two hundred 
pounds will have forty pounds of blood, and so 
on. Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood in 1619, and published his discovery in 
1628. In its circulation through the lungs it 
gives out carbonic acid, and receives oxygen 
from the air. Venous blood is impure—the ar- 
terial is pure. The pulsations of the heart per 
minute are at birth 130 to 140; in a healthy 
man 70 to 50; in oldage 50 to 55. All the va- 
rious secretions of the human system are elab-~ 


orated from the blood, as the perspiration from 
the skin, the bile from the liver, &c. And it is 


a remarkable fact that each tissue of the whole: 


The exact amount of| 





system attracts to itself from the blood only such 
particles as are congenial, appropriate, and ne~ 
cessary thereto. The heart is an involuntary 
muscle, totally independent of the will. The 
various passions of the mind, hope, joy, love, an- 
ger, fear, melancholy,"&c., produce great, and 
sometimes fatal effects upon the heart and phys- 
ical svstem. 


BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 


Be kind to each other ; 
The night is coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone; 
When *midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness returned ; 


When day hath departed, 
And Memory keeps 

Her watch, broken hearted, 
Where all she loved sleeps 

Let Falsehood agsail not, 
Nor envy disprove ; 

Let trifles prevail not 
Against those ye love. 


Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should Fortune take wings, 
But deeper the sorrow, 
The closer still cling ! 
O, be kind to each other ; 
The light’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone, 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 


PHILOSOPHY AND FASHION. 
BY A LADY OF NBW-HAMPSHIRE. 


Read before the Bradford Lyceum. 


Philosophy may be called the beautifier of 
nature; it renders all her scenes lovely and 
her various dominions a theatre of diversions 
—diversions infinitely superior to those which 
are apt to attract the attention, and seduce 
the affections not only of the young and 
thoughtless, but also, indeed, of the more ad- 
vanced in life. 

When philosophy lends her aid, an un- 
clouded morning,beautiful with the rising sun, 
a clear light, brilliant with innumerable 
stars, will be a more pleasing spectacle than 
the glaring illumination of the ball room; the 
melody of birds, the murmuring of fountains 
and the sighing gale, will yield a higher sat- 
isfaction than the finest airs at an opera; a 
field covered with waving grain, and mead- 
ows carpeted with green, a marsh planted 
with willows, or a mountain shaded with 
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oaks, will present a far more agreeable pros- 
pect, than the most magnificent scenes that 
decorate the stage; and when clouds over- 
cast the heavens, or winter disrobes the trees 
of their foliage, and the flowers droop beneath 
the blast, an inquiry into the cause of those 
grand vicissitudes, and a discovery of the di- 
vine wisdom and goodness manifested in 
these seemingly disasters, changes, will im- 
part gayety to the gloomy sky, and robe the 
most desolate seasons with smiles. Thus 
we are taught to love and adore that 
Being whose wisdom and goodness created 
this world, and clothed it with so much beau- 
ty, which he has given us capacities to ap- 
preciate and enjoy. 

It is often from the neglect of such rational 
enjoyments or amusements as are offered by 
the study of natural philosophy, that many 
ladies of genius have no proper employment 
for their delicate capacities. Theirs is a per- 
version of taste. Instead of being taught to 
love and enjoy the riches of nature, they 
squander their affections upon the frivolities 
of society. Their time they lose in insipid 
conversation, or the most whimsical vagaries. 
Thought is a burden to them, and reflection 
a drudgery. A serious discourse makes 
them melancholy, and solitude fills them with 
horror. 

Happy are those, then, who have, by a fa- 
vorable education, been taught to love and 
study the volume of nature which is ever 
open, and which affords an inexhaustible 
fund of happiness. 


March 14th, 1844. 





WATER. 


There is nothing more beautiful than wa- 
ter. Look at it when you will, in any of its 
thousand forms, dripping from the moss of 
the spring or leaping in the thunder of the 
cataract, it has always the same wonderful, 
surpassing peony. Clear transparency, the 
grace of its possible motion in the sheen of 
foam and its majestic march in the flood, are 
matched unitedly with no other element. Who 
has not blessed it unawares ? If objects that 
meet the eye have any affect upon our hap- 
piness, water is the first of human blessings. 
It is the gladdest thing under heaven. The 
inspired writers used it constantly as an im- 
age for gladness, and “chrystal waters” is 
the beautiful type of Apocalypse for the joy 
of new Jerusalem. I bless God for its daily 
usefulness ; but it is because it"is an every 
day blessing that its splendor is uhnoticed, its 





value unappreciated. Takea child to it, 
and he clasps his hands with delight ; pre- 
sent it to any one ina new form, and his sen- 
ses are bewildered. The manof warm im- 
agination who looks for the first time on Ni- 
agara, feels an impulse to leap in which is 
almost irresistible. 





SPRING. 


*T is mine benignantly to fing 
O’er earth fresh sweets—my name is Spring. 
There my transforming hand is seen, 
First in a bright and em’rald green ; 
And there the timid violet lingers, 
Half opened by my nimble fingers ; 
Whilst all the streams, unloos’d by me, 
Glide on in silver brilliancy, 
The mountain doth my presence show ; 
Down sinks its cap and robe of snow ; 
A lighter vesture shall restore 
A gayer look than late it wore. 
Each ieafless tree [ silent mark— 
Look now again—all cloth’d—and hark ! 
From their green boughs the songsters tell 
i've speedy done my work,and wet. 
All is so fresh, with sweets so rife, 
Glowing with resurrection life ; 
All nature owns my magic spell— 
Have [ a rival ?—Prithee tell. 


“BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE,” 


Here is a“‘little bit” of sermonizing from 
the Portland Express, the reading of which 





will not harm any one: 


“No matter if you have been what is cal- 
led unfortunate ; it is better for you, as you 
will be led to acknowledge before you die. 
If you had always been prosperous in your 
business, you would not know how to sym- 
pathize with others, nor feel the luxury of 
doing good. ‘Those men whose life has been 
one unbroken series of sunshine and prosper- 
ity, are frequently morose and crabbed, and 
possess but very little of the milk of human 
kindness. They have no hearts of pity—no 
tear of offection to shed. One of the great- 
est blessings in life, look at it as you will, is 
occasionally to meet with a mishap—to be 
unfortunate. 


¢Who has not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue.’ 


says the poet, and it is as true as holy writ. 
The best of men—they who are real bles- 
sings to mankind—are among the number 
who have met with misfortunes in life. 
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ORIGINALITY. 

In this age of steam-powerism, nothing is 
more observable among literary engineers 
than a spirit of competition in chase of origi- 
nality. It would seem by the eagerness with 
which they strive for it, that their very exis- 
tence depended on itsobtainment. We refer 
particularly to caterers for the reading pub- 
lic, the publishers of literary papers and pe- 
riodicals. 


can have a considerable amount of original 
matter. Communications are consequently 
solicited (which is perfectly right) and for 
the sake of filling a certain number of col- 
umns with paragraphs and essays wearing a 
new dress, many are admitted’ with unseem- 
ly apparel. This is certainly wrong. In 
the first place it injures the writers. It en- 
courages them too much. By publishing 
their communications we declare they have 
excellences ; and if they have not, we com- 
pliment them without desert. This is de- 
ception, and furthermore, it is base flattery, 
The correspondent, especially if young, is 
thus apt to form too high estimate of his tal- 
ents, and his ambition may raise him to so 
lofty a height, that his fall—which generally 
must happen—will be very severely felt.— 
But, in the second place, by printing articles 
which are not well written, the productions 
of unripe minds, we lower the standard of 
literature, and vitiate the mind. If we wish 
to improve and elevate the literary taste of 
our readers, we should present them such 
communications as are written in a chaste 
and finished style. Thus acting we shall do 
justice to them, justice to correspondents, and 
justice to the cause of sound literature.— Ed. 





PostmasTERS, wishing to notify us that the 
Gem is not taken from their offices, or thata 
subscriber wishes it discontinued, will please 
sive an official notice. Returning a number 
is of no use, as we do not take returned num- 
bers from the office. <A letter stating the 
subscribers name, and the reason why, if 


Some of them appear to imagine | 
they cannot prosper, or even live, unless they | 





known, that he does not take the work, will 
constitute an official notice, agreeably to the 
instructions of the Postmaster general: 





Tur Most Unnapry.—The King of Persia, 
conversing with two philosophers and his vizier, 
asked, “ What situation of man is most to be de- 
plored ? One of the philosophers replied, that 
it was old age accompanied by poverty ; the oth- 
er, that it was: to have a body oppressed by in- 
firmities, the mind worn out, and the heart brok- 
en bya series of heavy misfortunes. The vizier, 
however, replied that he knew a condition far 
mote to be pitied. “It isthat,” said he, “ ofhim 
who has passed through life without doing good. 


‘and who, unexpectedly surprised by death is sent 


to appear before the bar of the Sovereign Judge 
of all.” 





Arasian Fasrie.—In men there is a lump 
upon the windpipe, formed by the thyroid cartil- 
age, which is not to be seen in women ; an Ara- 
bian fable says, that this is a part of the original 
apple, that nas stuck in the man’s throat by the 
way, but that the woman ewailowed her part of 


it down. 





TueatricaL Bon-mor.—Ina very thin house 
an actress spoke very low in her communication 
with her tover. The actor, whose benefit it hap~ 
pened to be, exclaimed with a face of woeful hu- 
mor, “ My dear, vou may speak out, there is no 
body to hear us.” . 





T have three rules, said Lord Brougham. The 
first is to be a whole man at one thing at a time; 
the second, never to lose an opportunity of doing 
anything which can be cone—the third, never to 
intrust to others what [ ought to do myself. 





Back Numpers.—Persons wanting back 
numbers of the Gem shouldapply soon. We 
have made large additions to our subscription 
list of late, and cannot furnish back numbers 
buta short time longer; unless we reprint 
them, which we cannot do at present. 





No Acent forthe Gem is authorised to 
take less than one dollar for the Gem for 
one year. 


